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Education 
Summary  ’ 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


inUT  lottery  has  been  proposed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Training  Commission.  The  group  has 
recommendea  to  President  Eisenhower  a  program  of 
training  18-year-olds  concurrently  with  the  drafting  of 
older  youths  for  active  duty.  The  commission  propos¬ 
es  that  all  fit  young  men  of  18  should  draw  lots  on 
registering  with  their  draft  boards  to  determine 
whether  they  would  be  trained  for  six  months  (and 
then  be  transferred  to  the  Reserve  for  seven  and  one- 
half  years)  or  be  drafted  for  two  years’  service.  Major 
General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  director  of  the  National  Se¬ 
lective  Service  System,  has  endorsed  the  proposal. 

Shortage  of  scientists  will  increase,  unless 
some  way  can  be  found  to  interest  youngsters  in  sci¬ 
ence  courses.  A  survey  of  425  science  teachers  in  42 
states  just  completed  by  the  Future  Scientists  of 
America  Foundation  reveals  that  more  and  more  stu¬ 
dents  are  turning  their  backs  on  school  science  pro¬ 
grams.  Students  either  do  not  know  of  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  technical  fields  or  do  not  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  science,  the  teachers  reported.  They  said 
students  are  passing  up  “dull  and  unrealistic”  science 
courses. 
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^‘Utterly  asaqaalified  seiemee  teachers” 

may  be  contributing  to  the  problem,  according  to  23 
prominent  educators.  The  report  on  the  month-long 
Conference  on  Nationwide  Problems  of  Science 
Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,  held  last  summer  at 
Harvard,  has  just  been  published.  Some  points:  “For 
want  of  a  few  thousand  competent  new  science  teach¬ 
ers  each  year,  science  instruction  may  necessarily  be 
radically  reduced  in  the  schools.  Or  the  instruction 
offered  may  be  such  a  caricature  of  science  that  prom¬ 
ising  students  turn  elsewhere  through  boredom  or 
even  develop  a  repugnance  toward  science.”  The  re¬ 
port  urges  that  public  attention  be  directed  to  the 
‘physical  dangers  resulting  when  students  are  taught 
science  by  ill-qualified  teachers.  If  parents  can  be 
shown  that  an  unqualified  teacher  may  expose  their 
children  to  hazards  .  .  .  these  parents  will  influence 
school  administrators  to  secure  properly  trained  and 
certified  science  teachers.” 

‘^Parental  failure”  is  a  grave  matter  to 

President  Eisenhower.  In  answer  to  a  question  on 
juvenile  delinquency  put  to  him  at  a  recent  press  con¬ 
ference,  the  President  said  he  had  been  “appalled  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
America’s  youth  as  to  what  America  is,  what  are  the 
conditions  that  could  make  her  fight,  and  therefore, 
what  are  the  underlying  reasons  that  could  lead  that 
boy  finally  on  the  battlefield  to  risk  his  life  not  just  for 
property,  not  just  for  even  what  you  might  call  national 
rights,  but  for  some  fundamental  values  in  life.”  The 
President  said  that  it  is  a  national  responsibility  to  see 
that  young  people  are  taught  in  a  serious,  understand¬ 
ing  way  to  absorb  their  inheritance  from  their  fore¬ 
fathers  and  to  understand  American  tradition.  (See 
CURRICULUM.) 

Top-flight  young  lawyers  are  wanted  by 

the  Justice  Department.  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell  has  announced  a  program  for  bringing  out¬ 
standing  law  school  graduates  into  the  Department 
each  year  to  assist  in  what  he  calls  “the  task  of  restor¬ 
ing  public  confidence  in  the  world’s  largest  law  oflBce.” 
Mr.  Brownell  said  the  Department  will  make  available 
each  year  30  positions  “to  be  filled  by  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  law  graduates  who  apply  for  jobs.  Selections  will 
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be  strictly  on  the  basis  of  merit.  We  will  seek  to  ob¬ 
tain  law  graduates  from  all  areas  and  not  from  one 
geographical  segment  of  the  nation.  The  starting 
salary  will  be  competitive  with  that  ofiFered  by  the 
large  law  firms.” 


•  AdminigtratUm 


Class  schedule  for  small  schools  is  suggested 
by  T.  H.  Bell  in  December  School  Review.  The  sixty 
students  in  Rockland  (Idaho)  high  school  work  on  a 
single  subject  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  noon,  daily.  Th<' 
school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  12  weeks, 
and  a  t^ical  sophomore  may  concentrate  on  biology 
the  first  term,  English  the  second,  and  world  histor\- 
the  third  term.  The  afternoon  program  consists  of 
four  regular  periods  of  42  minutes  each,  continuing 
throughout  the  year.  The  sophomore  mentioned  above 
may  take  his  mathematics  in  one  of  these  periods,  have 
a  study  period,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  time  in  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  courses  elected  from  a  variety  of 
fields,  including  music,  arts  and  crafts,  and  typewrit¬ 
ing. 

Siipt.  Bell  believes  this  schedule  has  many  points  in 
its  favor.  The  extended  period  provides  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  for  teachers  and  students.  The  instructor  en¬ 
deavors  to  have  a  varied  type  of  learning  activity  dur¬ 
ing  the  three-hour  class  period.  Other  points: 

1.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  failed  college  entrance  examinations. 

2.  Students  have  been  successful  at  college. 

3.  Students  who  have  taken  courses  under  both  sys¬ 
tems  prefer  the  three-hour  type  program  for  their  solid 
subjects. 

4.  Instructors  cover  more  material  more  effectiveh’ 
during  the  allotted  time  in  the  course. 

5.  Students  appear  to  enjoy  each  school  day  more 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
students  with  serious  adjustment  problems. 

6.  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  average 
daily  absence  in  the  school. 

7.  Cases  of  students  dropping  out  of  school  before 
graduating  have  become  practically  nonexistent. 

Help  with  the  prohlem  of  dropouts  comes 
from  a  series  of  studies  made  recently  in  California. 
Some  suggestions: 

—Give  greater  attention  to  the  task  of  understanding 
todays  teen-agers  and  their  problems.  Give  attention 
especially  to  their  need  for  status  and  social  acceptance 
by  other  boys  and  girls  in  school.  This  calls  for  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  adolescent  psychology;  it  calls 
for  much  ^eater  communication  than  at  present  be¬ 
tween  students  and  teachers,  both  individually  and  in 
groups.  It  calls  for  personnel  with  more  time  and  more 
ability  to  listen  to  students  when  they  have  problems 
to  talk  over.  It  calls  for  more  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  student-faculty  relations  and  activities  are  a  po¬ 
tent  educative  force. 

—Make  school  discipline  more  consistent.  Dropouts 
object  not  so  much  to  strictness  or  laxit)-^  of  discipline 


as  to  its  inconsistency  —  inconsistency  among  teachers 
and  inconsistency  in  the  same  teacher  from  day  to 
day.  “We  didn’t  know  what  to  expect.”  Teaching 
staffs  should  get  together  to  discuss  their  philosophies 
of  discipline,  and  agree  on  some  basic  policies  that 
will  result  in  more  consistent  practices. 

—Show  students  that  the  faculty  is  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested  in  them  as  individuals.  To  be  interested  in  them 
is  not  enough;  show  them  and  convince  them  of  this 
fact.  They  need  to  feel  that  they  have  at  least  one 
good  friend  on  the  faculty  who  understands  them  and 
to  whom  they  can  turn  for  counsel. 

—Revamp  the  extracurricular  activity  program  so 
that  it  will  appeal  to  more  students.  Develop  activ¬ 
ities  that  will  appeal  to  various  social  and  cultural 
groups  in  the  spools  and  keep  the  costs  as  low  as 
possible.  Many  students  (including  nonleavers)  feel 
that  activities  deserve  more  attention  from  school  offi¬ 
cials  than  they  get.  Full  report  of  the  California  study 
of  dropouts  and  graduates  appears  in  Now  Hear 
Youth,  by  William  H.  McCreary  and  Donald  E.  Kitch, 
California  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Sacramento. 

To  keep  class  size  down,  schools  in  the  New 
York  City  area  are  using  locker  rooms,  cafeterias,  base¬ 
ments,  churches,  lodge  rooms,  and  auditoriums  as 
“temporary”  classrooms.  A  report  published  by  the 
Metropolitan  School  Study  Council  (Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.)  praises  the  schools’  efforts  to  keep 
classes  down  to  a  size  that  permits  the  best  teaching. 

“V^aluable  parts  of  school  programs  have  been  lost 
because  rooms  designed  for  special  purposes  —  shops, 
libraries,  and  laboratories  —  have  been  taken  over  as 
‘temporary’  classrooms.  But  it  is  probably  a  mark  of 
sound  community  judgment  that,  in  spite  of  budgetary 
and  space  pressures,  reasonably  sized  classes  have 
survived  fainy  well,”  the  report  states. 

In  general,  the  elementary  schools  have  kept  class 
size  down  to  between  25  and  30  pupils,  but  there  are 
some  elementary  schools  with  40  children  in  a  room. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  average  is  about  27 
children  to  a  room  in  a  typical  school  system.  How¬ 
ever,  high  schools  reports  great  differences  in  class 
sizes,  ranging  from  more  than  90  in  some  physical  edu¬ 
cation  classes  to  less  than  10  in  high  school  craft  or 
home  economics  classes. 

’The  survey  indicates  that  classes  in  basic  high  school 
subjects  —  English,  social  studies,  and  mathematics  — 
have  an  almost  uniform  enrollment  range  of  between 
19  and  37  pupils  in  a  class.  The  smaller  number  stems 
from  a  consistent  policy  in  many  communities  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  size  of  some  high  school  classes. 

Class  Size  in  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council 
School  Systems,  by  Donald  H.  Ross  and  John  W.  Pol¬ 
icy.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.  27. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  to  Teach  for  Better  Citizenship.  Educational  Trend,  No. 
1253.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New 
London,  Conn.  20c.  Minimum  order;  $1.00.  (Based  on  the  final 
report  of  the  five-year  Detroit  citizenship  education  study.) 
“Let’s  Stop  Robbins  Teachers,”  by  George  C.  Ackerlund. 
School  Board  Journal,  Dec.  19^.  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  400 
N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  35c.  (A  re-examination  of 
the  practice  of  discounting  teachers’  experience  when  they  move 
from  one  city  school  system  to  another.) 
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Tlu‘  Modem  Community  School,  ed.  by  Edward  Cl.  Olsen. 
Appletorv-Century -Crofts,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1.  246p.  $2.50. 
(Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Community  School  of  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  Writ¬ 
ten  for  lay  readers  as  well  as  members  of  the  profession.) 
Worksh(m  on  the  Modem  School  Libraiy'.  17.  of  Oregon,  Eu¬ 
gene.  85p.  $1.  Mimeographed.  (Held  last  July  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mary  Peacock  Douglas.) 

Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1952-53.  Educational 
Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.  127p.  Free. 
County  School  Administration,  by  Shirley  Cooper  and  Charle.s 
O.  Fitzwater.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  566p.  $5. 
(Detailed  analysis  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  of  county  and  intermediate  district  school  administra¬ 
tion.  Special  attention  is  given  to  economic  setting.) 


•  Sehoots  and  the  Puhlie 


More  than  five  thousand  parents  in  Florida 
communities  have  been  surveyed  with  the  Parent 

Suestionntiire  developed  by  the  Leadership  Project  of 
e  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  at  the  U.  of  Florida.  Designed  to  help  find  out 
how  behavior  of  school  principals  influences  school- 
community  relations,  the  65-item  questionnaire  at¬ 
tempts  to  learn  how  parents  feel  about  the  school, 
how  they  support  it,  how  well-informed  they  are  about 
the  school,  how  the  community  uses  the  school  for  its 
purposes.  (A  similar  questionnaire  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  use  with  teachers  to  find  out  how  they  feel 
about,  use,  support,  and  learn  about  the  community. ) 

Parents  indicated  overwhelmingly  that  children  were 
learning  things  useful  now  and  even  more  useful  later 
on;  that  teawiers  were  teaching  the  three  R’s  either 
fairly  well  or  very  well;  that  they  would  pay  somewhat 
higher  taxes  for  better  salaries 'and  better  buildings 
(only  a  few,  however,  indicated  they  would  take  a 
substantial  tax  boost).  Most  variable  item  was  the 
school  cafeteria— in  some  schools  it  was  highly  praised, 
in  others  it  was  called  poor. 

For  a  specimen  set  of  one  Parent  Questionnaire  and 
an  Instruction  Booklet,  send  20c  in  stamps  or  coins  to 
Materials  Diffusion  Project,  College  of  Education,  U. 
of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

To  reach  the  people  through  the  papers, 

it  is  wise  to  prepare  material  carefully.  Most  news¬ 
papers  are  glad  to  have  well-written,  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  developments,  activities,  or  plans  of  the  local 
schools.  J.  Wilmer  Menge  and  Rolana  C.  Faunce  sug¬ 
gest  these  standards: 

1.  It  should  be  written  in  clear,  effective  language. 

2.  The  words  used  should  be  generally  understand¬ 
able. 

3.  The  topics  should  be  varied  from  day  to  day. 

4.  There  should  be  a  universal  appeal  in  the  topics 
reported. 

5.  It  should  avoid  personal  attacks  or  Imasting. 

6.  It  should  answer  all  the  questions  the  reader  may 
have  about  the  topic  covered. 

7.  It  should  feature  some  one  aspect  which  has  dra¬ 
matic  appeal. 


8.  It  should  be  written  attractively. 

9.  It  should  give  supporting  evidence. 

10.  It  should  mention  and  identify  individuals. 
Working  Together  for  Better  Schools,  by  J.  Wilmer 
Menge  and  Roland  C.  Faunce.  American  Book  Co., 
55  5tli  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  149p.  $2. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Parents’  Guide  to  Secondary  Education,  by  H.  A.  Wrenn.  Cam¬ 
bridge  U.  Press,  32  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  85p.  Paper  bound. 
75c.  (A  discussion  of  free  secondary  education  tn  England  by 
the  headmaster  of  Wellingborough  Grammar  School.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Gt^wth 


Real  purpose  of  in-serviee  education  is  to 

improve  the  total  learning  environment  for  children 
and  youth.  The  most  important  factor  in  this  environ¬ 
ment,  however,  is  the  teacher  himself.  If  those  plan¬ 
ning  in-service  education  programs  decide  early  how 
they  will  provide  experiences  for  teachers  which  will 
be  significant  in  their  work  with  youth,  the  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  much  greater. 

One  of  the  major  needs  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  for  example,  is  to  be  able  to  use  group  dynamics 
successfully  as  they  work  with  youth  and  adults.  If 
the  principles  of  group  dynamics  are  used  in  conduct¬ 
ing  in-service  programs,  teachers  can  learn  by  prac¬ 
tice  and  become  more  efficient  group  leaders. 

Child  study  has  become  an  important  part  of  in- 
service  education  for  teachers  in  recent  years.  Teach¬ 
er  education  experts  believe  that  classroom  teachers 
must  have  a  better  understanding  of  child  growth  and 
development  than  the  usual  preservice  pro^am  pro¬ 
vides.  However,  they  stress  that  such  study  should 
cover  an  extended  period,  and  be  carried  on  under 
sound  leadership. 

These  su^estions  come  from  The  High  School 
Teacher  anoHis  Job,  ed.  by  Franklin  R.  Zeran.  Chart- 
well  House,  280  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  sympo¬ 
sium.  ) 

Four  fronts  to  the  supervisory  program 

are  suggested  by  Harold  Spears,  Asst.  Supt.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  s<mools.  A  coordinated  program  of  supervision 
means:  (1)  helping  teachers  with  their  individual 
problems,  (2)  coordinating  the  total  instructional  pro¬ 
gram,  (3)  providing  continuous  in-service  develop¬ 
ment  of  teachers  and  staff,  and  (4)  providing  proper 
and  adequate  instructional  materials. 

These  four  fronts  of  supervisory  operations  are  not 
wholly  separate  endeavors.  Their  distinction  is  more 
in  purpose  than  in  program.  They  are  set  out  separ¬ 
ately  only  as  a  reminder  that  all  these  things  must  be 
accomplished  in  a  well-rounded,  well-correlated  super¬ 
visory  program.  But  the  larger  the  program,  Mr. 
Spears  points  out,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  maintain 
the  four-part  distinction.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
development  and  provision  of  adequate  instructional 
materials  is  handled  by  a  large  curriculum  staff.  Super¬ 
vision  of  teachers  in  the  classroom  is  handled  by  an¬ 
other  supervisory  staff.  In  a  smaller  school  system. 
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the  classroom  supervisors  also  take  the  responsibility 
for  developing  instructional  materials.  Tliis  in  turn 
brings  the  teachers  together  in  an  in-service  training 
situation.  In  this  case,  then,  three  of  the  four  efforts 
are  rolled  into  one. 

Improving  the  Supervision  of  Instruction,  by  Harold 
Spears.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  478p. 
$4.75. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Master’s  Theses  in  Education:  1951-1952,  ed.  htj  T.  A.  Lamke 
and  Herbert  M.  Silvey.  Research  Publications,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa.  155p.  S2.  (Grouped  by  subject.) 


•  Curriculum 


Gifted  children  remain  a  problem  in  many 
schools.  Manuela  Crosno  sums  up  the  steps  that  are 
being  taken  to  help  the  exceptional  child,  points  out 
advantages  and  disadvantages: 

—Segregation.  Cleveland  and  Detroit  are  notable 
examples  of  cities  where  special  educational  opportun¬ 
ities  are  being  administered  for  the  gifted.  Such  pro¬ 
grams  are  most  successfid  when  they  are  communitv- 
wide  and  comprise  an  area  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  school.  Segregation,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  answer  where  classrooms  are  already  o\’er- 
crowded  and  teacher  shortage  is  apparent. 

—Special  Teachers.  Special  teachers  to  assist  regu¬ 
lar  teachers  are  difficult  to  acquire.  The  time  such 
teachers  can  devote  to  each  classroom  is  so  limited  that 
the  benefit  is  doubtful. 

—Acceleration.  If  the  child  is  to  be  accelerated, 
should  it  be  only  the  physically  more  mature  —  who 
will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  size?  When 
will  acceleration  take  place;  in  the  early  grades  or  at 
an  advanced  stage  in  education?  For  emotional  and 
social  reasons,  this  method  is  becoming  less  popular. 

—Enriched  Program.  The  enriched  curriculum 
seems  a  good  place  to  begin  in  most  schools  because 
it  is  least  expensive  and  provides  an  incentive  for 
work  on  the  problem  since  a  beginning  has  already 
been  made.  This  system  also  puts  a  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  program  directly  on  the  individual 
teacher.  The  first  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  discover  in 
which  paths  the  talents  of  superior  pupils  extend,  and 
then  provide  extra  creative  work  along  these  paths. 
“These  descendants  of  our  primitive  discoverer-of-fire 
have  a  case  against  modern  education  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore,”  writes  Mr.  Crosno.  “Our  most  edu¬ 
cationally  retarded  are  those  on  whom  we  must  de¬ 
pend  for  national  leaders,  and  a  remedy  for  their  pres¬ 
ent  situation  is  concrete  and  feasible.” 

Mr.  Crosno’s  article  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of 
New  Mexico  School  Review. 

To  attack  learning  problems  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  Los  Angeles’  board  of  education  has 
appointed  five  principals  who  will  work  with  the 
schools.  Their  assignment:  to  study  and  analyze  caus¬ 
es,  remedies,  and  preventive  measures  for  pupil  defi¬ 


ciencies.  Their  study  will  be  concentrated  on  the 
basic  facts,  knowledges,  and  skills. 

“We  are  not  concerned  in  this  program  with  the  90 
per  cent  or  more  of  our  students  who  do  exceedingly 
well,”  says  Supt.  Stoddard.  “As  long  as  there  is  a 
child  in  the  Los  Angeles  city  school  system  who  fails 
to  learn  the  minimum  essentials,  we  are  faced  with  a 
real  challenge.  We  should  not  be  so  concerned  that 
some  children  are  slow  in  learning  these  fundamentals, 
but  rather  how  we  can  prevent  them  from  falling  down 
in  the  future.” 

The  five  principals  (who  have  been  relieved  of  other 
duties)  will  study  changes  in  the  grade  placement  of 
instructional  content  both  in  curriculum  and  textbooks. 

Despite  gains  in  eitizensbip  edneation,  a 

great  many  American  children  are  still  not  being 
reached.  An  outline  issued  by  the  National  Education 
Association  in  reply  to  President  Eisenhower’s  recent 
comments,  shows  that  citizenship  is  being  taught  more 
widely  and  effectively  than  ever  before,  but,  says  the 
NEA,  these  children  are  not  benefiting: 

—The  four  and  a  half  million  children  of  school  age 
not  in  school. 

—Those  whom  attendance  officers  cannot  keep  track 
of  because  their  parents  are  migratory  workers  or 
otherwise  constantly  on  the  mo\e. 

—Those  who  drop  out  of  high  school  before  gradu¬ 
ation  (about  half  of  all  who  enroll). 

—The  many  who  lack  learning  effectiveness. 

—A  sizable  pro^rtion  of  those  in  overcrowded  class¬ 
rooms  where  teatmers  cannot  give  individual  attention. 

—Those  whose  teachers  are  not  eejuipped  to  stir 
interest  in  citizenship. 

Marks  of  a  good  citizenship  program  are 

included  in  the  same  NEA  report.  Some  points: 

—Display  of  patriotic  symbols. 

—Holding  of  partiotic  exercises. 

—Emphasis  on  American  history  in  the  classroom— 
not  by  merely  drilling  in  facts,  but  by  gixing  it  ixm- 
sonal  meaning  and  value. 

—Cultivation  of  the  democratic  traits  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  (fair  play,  sportsmanship,  tolerance,  respect  for 
the  individual). 

—Practice  of  self-goveniment  in  classroom  and 
school  activities. 

Education  for  Citizenship:  A  Memorandum.  NEA 
Research  Division,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Some  Basic  Skills  Expected  of  Incoming  First  Graders,”  by 
Chester  A.  Dady.  Ciirriculuin  Bulletin,  No.  131.  School  of 
Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  lip.  20c.  (Study  of  the 
areas  which  cause  confusion  and  frustration  to  the  first  grader.) 
“The  Theory  and  Practice  for  the  Development  of  an  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Library  in  the  State  of  Oregon,"  by  Cecil  Richards. 
Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  132.  Sc/ioot  of  Education,  U.  of 
Oregon,  Eugene.  18p.  30c.  (Ba.sed  on  a  field  study.) 

Toward  Better  Speech:  A  Manual  for  Teachers  of  All  Grades. 
Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York.  110  Livingston  St., 
Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.  IMp.  Paper.  (Specific  teaching  suggestions 
for  developing  a  speech  instruction  program  as  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  language  arts  program.) 
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•  Teaching  Ifiethod» 


How  does  peace  deteriorate  into  war? 

asked  General  George  Marshall  in  his  acceptance  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  at  Oslo  last  month.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  so  important,  he  feels,  that  it  calls  for  a  change 
of  emphasis  in  history  teaching,  especially  in  our 
high  schools. 

“Our  senior  high  schools  should  have  courses  which 
not  merely  instruct  our  budding  citizens  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  sequence  of  events  of  the  past,  but  which  treat 
with  almost  scientific  accuracy  the  circumstances 
which  have  marked  the  breakdown  of  peace  and  have 
led  to  the  .  .  .  horrors  of  war. 

“I  believe  our  students  must  first  seek  to  understand 
the  conditions,  as  far  as  possible  without  national 
prejudices,  which  have  led  to  past  tragedies  and 
should  strive  to  determine  the  great  fundamentals 
which  must  govern  a  peaceful  progression  toward  a 
constantly  higher  level  of  civilization.” 

Good  history  teachers  have,  of  course,  long  sought 
to  develop  clear  understanding  of  the  great  social  and 
geographic  forces  which  determine  the  major  trends 
of  history,  as  well  as  the  detailed  causes  of  particular 
events. 

What  General  Marshall  has  in  mind,  however,  calls 
for  greatly  increased  emphasis  on  understanding  the 
conditions  and  mechanisms  by  which  peace  turns  into 
war.  Increasing  this  understanding  is  the  greatest 
contribution  our  schools  can  make,  he  feels,  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

Workable  way  to  meet  reading  needs  of 

children  is  the  individualized  reading  program.  The 
traditional  “group”  method  of  teaching  reading  fails 
to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  child,  is  an  inefficient 
way  of  using  the  limited  time  available.  So  writes  N. 
Dean  E\ans  in  a  recent  issue  of  Elementary  School 
Journal. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  an  individualized  reading 
program  is  the  philosophy  that  children  should  learn 
to  assume  considerable  self-direction  and  self-control 
as  they  mature.  Only  when  the  pupils  in  a  class  have 
develoijed  to  the  point  where  they  can  read  and  work 
independently  for  short  periods  without  direct  super¬ 
vision  can  this  program  be  successful.  Individualized 
reading  can  be  initiated  in  any  grade,  from  I  to  VI, 
when  this  situation  has  been  realized. 

Certain  materials  are  essential  to  the  program.  A 
wide  variety  of  books  must  be  readily  available  in  the 
classroom  or  school  library.  Eight  or  ten  copies  each 
of  a  number  of  good  basic  readers  are  needed.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  as  many  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  books  on  different  levels  as  the  teacher  and 
children  can  accumulate. 

The  children  must  be  oriented  to  several  procedures, 
particularly  if  they  have  been  used  to  “grouping”  in 
reading.  Each  pupil  must  realize  that  his  progress  in 
reading  depends  on  his  own  efforts  and  that  a  certain 
independence  is  required.  Self-selection  of  reading 
materials  is  the  key  to  individualized  reading.  Chil¬ 
dren  must  understand  that  they  are  to  have  in  their 
IKJssession  at  all  times  a  book  of  their  own  choice. 


Each  child  is  also  encouraged  to  keep  a  record  in  his 
notebook  of  the  reading  that  he  does.  Finally,  the 
pupils  should  understand  that  the  teacher  will  help 
them  to  improve  their  reading  through  individual  and 
group  conferences  and  instruction. 

The  program  covers  the  following  activities: 

1.  Individual  conferences  of  three  to  ten  minutes 
between  teacher  and  child. 

2.  Silent  reading  in  books  or  of  stories  of  the  child’s 
own  choice. 

3.  Teaching  sessions  with  small  groups  of  children, 
in  which  instruction  in  all  types  of  reading  skills  is 
given. 

4.  Grouping  of  children  who  have  selected  the 
same  story.  TTbe  group  reads  and  discusses  the  stor>' 
together. 

5.  The  use  of  a  short  period  in  which  children  talk 
spontaneously  about  books  and  stories  which  they 
have  just  read,  with  the  thought  that  others  in  the 
class  might  be  interested  in  reading  them  also.  The 
entire  class  participates  in  this  activity. 

6.  Provision  of  time  for  some  children  to  work  on 
individual  reading  lists  or  to  study  individual  vocabu¬ 
lary  lists. 

7.  Provision  for  small  groups  to  engage  in  creative 
work  jgrowing  out  of  common  reading.  Some  chil¬ 
dren,  for  example,  may  be  preparing  a  play. 

Hard  core  of  subject  matter  that  every  child 
must  master  may  present  a  teaching  problem.  But, 
says  Carleton  W.  Washburne,  the  problem  is  not  as 
hard  as  it  seems.  He  lists  these  simple  steps: 

First,  identify  this  core,  specifically.  In  reading, 
this  core  consists  of  being  able  to  read  easily  and  flu¬ 
ently,  to  read  aloud,  to  be  able  to  get  information 
from  the  printed  word.  In  spelling,  it  is  the  ability 
to  spell  the  commonest  words,  to  have  a  desire  to  spell 
words  conventionally,  and  to  be  able  to  look  up 
words  one  is  not  sure  about.  In  arithmetic,  there  are 
basic  number  facts,  the  four  processes  applied  to 
numbers  commonly  used  in  problems  of  daily  living. 

The  second  step  is  to  see  when  a  child  is  ready  for 
any  particular  topic.  This  is  not  difficult.  A  selling 
scale  will  indicate  the  level  of  difficulty  of  words  that 
a  child  is  ready  to  spell.  A  reading  test  will  show  the 
grade  level  on  which  a  child  can  read.  The  child’s 
original  stories  show  what  punctuation  and  capitaliza¬ 
tion  he  is  ready  to  use. 

The  third  step  is  to  provide  a  little  time  in  each  day 
for  individual  work  and  to  give  each  child  the  work 
for  which  he  as  an  individual  is  ready.  His  many 
creative  and  social  activities  should  have  given  him  a 
background  of  understanding  as  to  the  functional  need 
for  what  he  is  learning,  and  should  give  him  ample 
opportunities  for  applying  it.  When  these  things  are 
insufficient,  projects  can  readily  be  devised  to  show 
a  child  or  a  small  group  the  use  of  what  is  being 
learned. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Discipline  as  a  Means  of  Development”  by  Thomas  J.  Caru- 
thers.  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Dec.  1953.  1201-5  Bluff  St.,  Fulton. 
Mo.  50c.  (Includes  eleven  suggestions  for  teaching  discipline.) 
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•  Religion^  Ethics  and  Values 


List  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Illinois  Education  Association.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  organize  their  classrooms  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  maximum  grow’th  along  these  lines. 
Some  points: 

—The  supreme  importance  of  individual  personality. 

—Respect  and  consideration  for  the  rights  and  needs 
of  others. 

—Individual  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of 
one’s  ouTi  conduct. 

—The  respect  for  and  pursuit  of  excellence. 

—Continuous  search  and  respect  for  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice. 

—Mutual  consent  and  cooptTation  based  upon  truth 
and  understanding. 

—Individual  responsibility  to  community  endeavors 
for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values. 

Problem  of  how  to  teach  these  values  is 

considered  by  Charles  A.  Bucher  in  December  New 
York  State  Education.  His  point:  the  attitude  that  a 
student  has  toward  values  will  determine  how  he  will 
act. 

In  selecting  methods  to  be  used  in  developing  moral 
and  spiritual  traits  in  young  people,  writes  Dr.  Bucher, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  job  cannot  be  done 
unless  tliese  traits  become  a  part  of  the  individual’s 
behavior.  “Merely  repeating  a  prayer,  giving  facts  on 
pro^r  behavior,  or  discussing  the  religions  of  the 
wond  will  not  guarantee  that  proper  values  are  auto¬ 
matically  translated  into  the  behavior  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.”  Young  people  have  to  be  inspired  to  live  in 
accordance  with  high  moral  and  spiritual  standards. 
"They  must  recognize  and  see  the  need  for  behaving 
in  certain  ways  and  how  their  behavior  is  related  to 
their  permanent  happiness.”  Only  by  serving  as  an 
example  will  the  teacner  accomjplish  t^s  end,  says  Dr. 
Bucher.  “If  parents  and  teachers  would  have  their 
children  and  students  endorse  moral  and  spiritual  val¬ 
ues,  they  themselves  must  also  endorse  them.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

All  Cod’s  Children,  by  James  Keller.  Hanover  House,  Garden 

City,  N.Y.  292p.  $2.  (Plan  for  stressing  moral  and  spiritual 

values  in  the  curriculum  by  the  director  of  the  Christopher 

Movement.) 


•  twuidanee 


Schools  may  build  iusecurity  and  contribute 
to  the  deviate  behavior  of  young  people,  say  Florence 
D.  Cleary,  Ahce  M.  Davis,  and  Arnold  R.  Meier.  “The 
school,  which  is  the  one  institution  supported  by  so¬ 
ciety  to  educate  children  for  effective  living,  often  be¬ 
comes  an  offender  in  building  insecurity  for  young 
people  and  increasing  the  problems  of  adjustment,^’ 
they  point  out.  The  reason:  the  school  is  caught  in 
the  comphcated  culture  of  the  larger  community  as 
well  as  its  own  traditional  culture. 


Because  of  its  predominantly  authoritarian  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  school  has  tended  to  emphasize  competition 
rather  than  cooperation,  the  authors  write.  ‘^An  un¬ 
due  emphasis  on  competition,  in  turn,  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  hostility  rather  than  friendliness;  to  empha¬ 
size  achievement  in  subject  matter  rather  than  growth 
in  social  skills,  beliefs,  and  values.”  They  believe  that 
the  fragmentation  of  the  school  day,  the  isolation  of 
subject  matter,  an  inflexible  schedule,  the  barriers  be¬ 
tween  school  and  community,  the  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  or  standards,  rules,  and  regulations, 
have  built  a  kind  of  regimented  culture  which  is  some¬ 
times  in  conflict  with  me  culture  of  the  community. 

These  are  the  screens  through  which  the  teacher 
must  look  as  he  examines  the  causes  of  behavior,  as 
he  learns  to  know  and  understand  his  pupils,  as  he 
seeks  ways  to  improve  attitudes  and  behavior,  the 
writers  believe.  “He  must  begin  to  examine  all  the 
experiences  which  children  have  under  the  guidance 
of  the  school  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  about  how 
children  learn  and  develop.” 

Individual  and  Group  Guidance:  Suggestions  for 
Classroom  Teachers,  by  Florence  D.  Cleary,  Alice  N. 
Davis,  and  Arnold  R.  Meier.  Wayne  U.  Press,  4841 
Cass  Ave.,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  15p.  50c.  (Quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Guidance  Materials  Catalogue:  1953-54.  The  Guidance  Cen¬ 
tre,  371  Bloor  St.,  W.,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada.  64p.  Free. 
(Lists  Canadian  and  American  materials.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


‘‘Extension  school  of  democracy^’  is  the  new 

phrase  applied  to  television  by  J.  L.  Van  Volkenburg, 
president  of  CBS  television.  Speaking  at  the  U.  of 
Nlinnesota,  Mr.  Van  Volkenburg  said:  television  and 
education  will  be  increasingly  concerned  with  each 
other  through  the  coming  years,  and  what  each  will 
contribute  to  the  other  may  prove  quite  as  significant 
as  any  other  development  in  our  national  life. 

“Television  is  today  —  and  probably  always  will  be 
—  primarily  a  medium  of  entertainment,  but  after  only 
six  years  it  appears  as  an  extraordinary  school  in  many 
specific  ways:  it  has  enormous  ‘enrollment’  —  with 
television  sets  in  more  than  27  million  homes  —  more 
than  half  of  all  the  homes  in  the  country.  ‘Attendance’ 
is  seven  days  a  week,  over  the  entire  year.  And  the 
average  family  devotes  almost  five  hours  a  day  to  tele¬ 
vision  —  a  longer  time  than  to  any  other  leisure  activ¬ 
ity.  Television  can  accelerate  instruction  and  make 
full  use  of  the  most  modem  classroom  methods.  Its 
‘teaching  aids’  are  among  the  most  effective  in  all  edu¬ 
cation.  Not  only  is  there  sight,  sound,  and  motion  — 
for  purposes  of  demonstration  —  but  there  are  tech¬ 
niques  of  dramatic  presentation  for  greater  retention 
of  facts  and  ideas.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Effect  of  a  Pre-Film  Test  on  Learning  From  an  Educa¬ 
tional  Sound  Motion  Picture,  by  J.  J.  Stein.  Human  Engineer¬ 
ing  Report  SDC  269-7-35.  Special  Devices  Center,  U.S.  Navy, 
Port  Washington,  N.Y. 


Education  Sununary  •  January  5,  1954 


•  Vocatiomal-fmlwstrial 


Storage  supply  system  for  shops  has  been 
worked  out  by  Marshall  L.  Schmitt,  John  Hurley,  and 
William  R.  Mason.  Their  plan  features  a  “runninjj 
inventory  with  a  code  system.”  It  helps  students  and 
teacher  by  providing  an  easy  and  quick  check  for 
locating  supplies;  accurate  information  on  supplies 
that  are  running  low;  flexibility;  and  desirable  learning 
exi>eriences. 

Some  basic  principles: 

1.  Each  supply  item  is  li.sted  on  its  own  individual 
inventory  card. 

2.  All  supplies  of  a  similar  nature  are  given  the 
same  code  number. 

3.  Specifications  must  be  accurate. 

4.  General  areas  should  be  provided  in  the  supply 
room  for  major  materials  ancT  tools  (metal  screws, 
wood  screws,  extra  metal  tools,  etc.) 

5.  Spacing  should  vary  between  bin  shelves.  Spe¬ 
cial  bins  should  be  constructed  for  storing  leather, 
dowels,  etc. 

6.  Supply  room  should  be  equipped  with  a  lock. 

A  complete  description  of  this  running  inventory 

system  appears  in  October  American  Vocational  Jour¬ 
nal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Three  Dimensional  Teaching  Aids  for  Trade  and  Industrial 
Industrial,  by  Robert  P.  Taylor,  Gilbert  G.  Weaver,  Neal  B. 
Perkirui,  and  others.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Circular  No. 
3^.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  9Iv.  45c.  (Photo¬ 
graphs  of  models  and  mock-ups  which  have  three  dimensions, 
as  against  teaching  aids  such  as  charts  which  have  only  length 
and  breadth.) 


•  The  Learner 


Adolescents  are  ‘Agoing  to  the  dogs,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  many  magazine  and  newspaper  accounts.  This 
is  not  true,  says  James  C.  Flanagan,  resident  psychia¬ 
trist  at  U.  of  Michigan’s  medical  school.  “Adolescents 
—  youngsters  twelve  to  sixteen  —  tend  to  behave  in  a 
manner  expected  of  them.”  This  means,  says  Dr. 
Flanagan,  tnat  if  parents  expect  their  children  to  act  in 
a  manner  most  fitting  to  members  of  society,  someone 
has  to  provide  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  confidence 
in  whi^  adolescents  can  grow. 

“By  and  large,”  says  Dr.  Flanagan,  “we  can  have 
confidence  in  our  children’s  capabilities  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  and  plans,  more  faith  than  is  now  held  by  us 
or  the  many  writers  in  popular  magazines  who  are 
convinced  that  all  evidence  points  to  the  contrary.” 

How  does  a  parent  assure  his  child  that  he  has  con¬ 
fidence  in  him?  Dr.  Flanagan  suggests: 

1.  Realize  that  the  ages  between  12  and  16  can 
bring  ateut  frightening  l^y  changes  in  youngsters. 
A  child  may  wake  up  one  morning  discovering  that  he 
is  somehow  different  from  what  he  was  the  day  before. 

2.  Youngsters  are  told  to  grow  up,  but,  too  fre¬ 
quently,  they  are  not  told  how  to  grow  up. 


3.  Parents  somehow  forget  that  growing  up  in¬ 
cludes  growing  away  from  the  family.  This  change  in 
direction,  unless  recognized  realistically,  often  con¬ 
fuses  children  and  parents  alike. 

4.  In  the  stark  world  of  other  adults,  adolescents 
need  information  about  jobs,  persons,  and  social  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  They  require  adequate  factual  and 
practical  guidance  not  often  available  to  them. 

“It  is  our  job  to  be,  at  all  times,  as  honest  and  ethi¬ 
cal  with  growing  children  as  we  can  be,”  says  Dr. 
Flanagan. 

Youngsters  under  six  are  faster  at  learning 
foreign  languages,  according  to  Theodore  Andersson, 
Yale  U.  The  average  child  between  four  and  six 
years  of  age  can  learn  to  speak  several  languages  simul¬ 
taneously  without  interfering  with  his  ability  to  master 
his  native  tongue,  says  Dr.  Andersson. 

The  place  for  teaching  foreim  lan^ages  is  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  rather  than  me  hi^  school,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  He  contends  that  after  the  age  of  six  the  child’s 
ability  to  learn  a  foreign  language  slumps  rapidly.  By 
the  time  the  child  has  reached  high  school,  the  child 
has  “slowed  to  a  plodding  walk,  miguistically  speak¬ 
ing,”  he  says. 

Dr.  Andersson  points  out  that  children  at  overseas 
American  military  bases  quickly  learn  foreign  languag¬ 
es,  while  their  parents  struggle  with  the  new  language. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  Children  Grow  and  Develop,  by  Willard  C.  Olson  and 
John  Lewellen.  Science  Research  AMociates,  57  W.  Grand 
Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III.  48p.  40c.  (How  to  help  the  child  make 
the  most  of  his  possibilities  for  growth  and  dmelopment.) 

How  to  Live  With  Your  Teen-Agers,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co..  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  36.  262p. 
$3.75.  (Emphasizes  understanding  between  parent  and  child. 
Outstanding:  discussion  of  sex  education.) 


•  Phygical  Edwteatian  and  Health 

Health  eouusellng  iu  high  school  must  be  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  approach  in  elementary 
schools.  Counseling  should  be  done  with  parents  of 
grade  school  pupils.  Adolescents,  however,  need  and 
want  the  privilege  of  making  their  own  decisions. 
Guidance  must  be  unobstrusive  enough  to  convince 
the  student  that  he  has  opportunity  to  carry  through 
his  plans  to  an  adequate  solution  of  his  problems. 
Only  if  he  fails  repeatedly  to  take  steps  in  solving  his 
problems  should  nis  parents  be  called  in.  Then,  it 
is  up  to  the  health  counselor  to  write  his  parents  so 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

This  suggestion  comes  from  Guide  for  Health  Coun¬ 
selors,  published  by  the  New  York  City  board  of  edu¬ 
cation. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Health  Services  for  the  Child,  by  Edward  R.  Schlesinger.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  403p.  $7.50. 
(Presents  diversified  community  health  services  in  an  integrated 
manner.  Contains  workable  methods  for  evaluating,  employ¬ 
ing,  and  supervising  these  services.) 


Education  Summary  •  January  5,  1954 


•  Higher  Education 

High  school  prohlems  affect  colleges  acute¬ 
ly,  according  to  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  president  of 
Yale.  In  his  annual  report  to  Yale  alumni  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold  said  that  there  are  “glaring  examples”  of  inade- 
ouate  training  among  college  students,  particularly  in 
tneir  inability  to  read  and  write  properly  in  their  own 
language. 

“If  the  schools  cannot  or  do  not  send  the  colleges 
properly  qualified  students,  the  whole  fabric  of  higher 
education  becomes  a  bridge  built  on  rotten  pilings,” 
he  said. 

Dr.  Griswold  attributes  the  problem  to  acute  teacher 
and  material  shortages  in  the  nation’s  secondary 
schools. 

Changes  at  Chicago  IJmIversity  come  partly 
as  a  result  of  difiBculties  the  institution  has  had  in  its 
relation  to  the  organization  of  American  education. 
Says  Chancellor  Lawrence  A.  Kimpton:  “The  College 
curriculum  was  designed  in  part  to  affect  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  high  schools  which,  in  their  last  two  years,  must 
achieve  greater  substance  and  integration.  But,  by 
beginning  with  the  eleventh  grade,  the  College  aroused 
the  hostility  of  high  schools,  and  our  iiifluence  upon 
them  became  negligible  —  whereas  once  we  were  the 
chief  training  center  of  the  West  for  high  school 
teachers.” 

Revision  of  Chicago’s  program  will  go  into  effect 
next  fall. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
University  Extension  in  the  United  States,  by  John  R.  Morton. 
U.  of  Alabama  Press,  UniversHy.  144p.  Cloth;  $2.25;  paper: 
$1.  (Study  of  origins  and  development  of  university  extension, 
its  functions  and  administrative  arrangements,  facilities  used, 
staffs,  users,  financing,  principal  subject  areas,  and  methods 
of  development  and  instruction.) 

Higher  Education  and  the  Human  Spirit,  by  Bernard  E.  Mel- 
ana.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  EUis  Avc.,  Chicago  37,  lU. 
204p.  $4.  (Mr.  Meland  calls  colleges  and  universities  to  their 
historic  role  of  nurturing  the  whole  man  —  serving  society  by 
serving  the  culture  of  the  human  spirit.) 


•  Sekooi  Plant 

New  idea  in  school  walls  comes  from  lumber 
shy  Britain.  According  to  a  recent  issue  of  Architec¬ 
tural  Forum,  a  new  $280,000  school  at  Edinburgh  has 
walls  of  a  plastic  made  from  compressed  resin-impreg¬ 
nated  paper. 

The  material  comes  in  4x8-foot  panels  two  inches 
thick,  with  doors  and  window  frames  factory  installed. 
Panels  are  fastened  together  with  aluminum  alloy 
stanchions.  Class  or  wood  will  provide  insulation  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  and  outer  panels,  which  are  claimed 
to  be  fireproof  and  impervious  to  water  and  vermin. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Desim,  by  John  L.  Cameron,  L.  A.  Enersen,  M.  R.  A. 
Johnson,  ana  oth^s.  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Raleigh.  67p.  $1.50.  (Guide  containing  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  school  design.)  ' 


New  Ciassroom  material 


Text  of  the  Presu}ent’s  Speech  .  .  .  before  the 
UN  General  Assembly  ...  is  now  available  in 
booklet  form.  "Atomic  Power  for  Peace”  contains 
one  of  Mr.  Eiserdiower’s  most  challenging  propos- 
ab.  Write  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
10c. 

Ci..\ssic  IN  Pictuhe-Story  Form  .  .  .  should  de¬ 
light  young  readers.  Adaptation  of  Defoe’s  Rob¬ 
inson  Crttsoe  has  over  100  illustrations  in  color  .  .  . 
simplified  text  for  easy  reading.  John  C.  Wins¬ 
ton  Co.,  1006  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna.  $1. 

A-B-C’s  OF  Aluminum  .  .  ,  telb  all  about  this 
wonder  metal  in  simple,  nontechnical  language. 
Booklet  gives  history  .  .  .  properties  .  .  .  uses. 
Write  Technical  Editorial  Service,  Reynolds  Metals 
r  Co.,  2500  S.  Third  St.,  Louisville  1,  Ky.  Free. 

Value  of  Bnu).s  to  Man  ...  is  ciiinhasized  in 
"Birds  of  the  Countryside.”  New  fihn  shows  mark¬ 
ings  and  pluminagc  of  birds  .  .  .  what  they  eat  .  .  . 
how  they  care  for  their  young.  Coronet  Films,  65 
E.  South  Water  St.,  Chic.igo  1,  Ill.  1  reel,  sound, 
color:  $100. 

PH1I.ATEL1STS  WiLL  WELCOME  ...  a  Comprehen¬ 
sive  review  of  U.  S.  postage  stamps  from  1847 
through  1953.  New  government  publication  con¬ 
tains  illustrations  of  stamps  .  .  .  wny  each  was  is¬ 
sued  .  .  .  dimensions  .  .  .  color  .  .  .  printing  process 
used  .  .  .  and  other  facts.  Ask  for  Postage  Stamps 
of  the  United  States,  1847-1953.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  65c. 

How  TO  Measure  the  Sun  .  .  .  learn  why  the 
moon  seems  to  change  its  shape  .  .  .  why  the  earth 
is  colder  in  winter  than  in  summer  .  .  .  will  be 
found  in  Fun  With  Astronomy,  by  Mac  and  Ira 
Freeman.  Each  activity  is  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs.  Random  House,  457  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
22.  $1.50. 

12  Magic  Steps  ...  to  successful  parties  for  boys 
and  girls  .  .  .  appear  in  Let’s  Give  a  Party,  by  Lu¬ 
cille  Rosenheim.  Booklet  includes  tips  on  Decora¬ 
tions  .  .  .  invitations  .  .  .  refreshments  .  .  .  fun. 
Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Avc., 
Chicago  10,  111.  40p.  40c.  Illustrated. 

Regard  Fob  Civil  Rights  .  .  .  keynotes  “Demo¬ 
cracy  Is  Winning,”  by  Thurston  B.  Morton,  Asst. 
Secretary  of  State.  Pamphlet  contains  text  of  a 
speech  Mr.  Morton  delivered  before  the  AMVETS 
national  convention  .  .  .  points  up  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration’s  stand  on  civil  liberties.  Community 
Relations  Service,  386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  Single 
copy:  free. 

Strangest  Animal  That  Ever  Lived  ...  is  sub- 
jevt  of  All  About  Dinosaurs,  by  Roy  Chapman  An¬ 
drews.  Dr.  Andrews  recalls  his  expeditions  into 
the  Gobi  Desert  where  he  found  some  of  the  rich¬ 
est  fossil  deposits  in  the  world  .  .  .  describes  the 
life  of  the  dinosaurs  as  scientists  conclude  it  must 
have  been.  Random  House,  457  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  $1.95.  Illustmted. 
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